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double origin, homiletical and exegetical, of which the latter, and later,
came to be the more important. From the beginning attention was drawn
to the religious practice among the Jews of paying tithe, and believers
were exhorted to follow the example. It was, however, a matter of morals,
not of discipline; tithe is never mentioned in the canons of the classical
councils, promulgated in the fourth and fifth centuries, though they
decide points of every kind that arose in the practical working of the
Church. Still, tithe being a matter for the personal conscience, preachers
and writers thought well to offer guidance, and it was usual to advise that
those who felt the duty to give in this proportion should distribute their
alms as the oblations were already given, viz. dividing them between the
bishop, the local clergy, the poor, and the building or repair of churches.
And this scheme of distribution continued from time to time and in
various regions to be inculcated even after the new teaching had come
to discredit it.

This teaching was that the Christian ministry in its three grades of
bishop, priest, and deacon corresponds to that of the high priest, priest,
and levite of the older dispensation, and that it is therefore the duty of the
Christian to provide for his clergy by the same charge upon his income as
had been paid by the Jew. Tithe is a due which must, at the risk of his
soul, be paid by every believer. This piece of exegesis, whoever was its
author, began to be generally accepted about the year 400, and St Ambrose
was its most impressive advocate. It applied to income from every source;
Abraham's offer to the priest Melchizedek of tithe from the spoil of
Eastern kings was especially noted. Thus it was not a specifically local
endowment, though his local priest was an obvious beneficiary if a rich
man were seeking an appropriate person to receive the due proportion of
his revenue. But, so long as the recipient was in holy orders, the duty
was fulfilled; any cleric, or body of clerics, above minor orders satisfied
the condition, and we shall see that in fact a great deal, probably the
major part, of tithe failed to reach the hands of the holder of the
glebe, or at any rate was in course of time withdrawn from him. But
these two sources of endowment exerted a reciprocal influence; on the
one hand glebe attracted tithe so that the two in combination came to
form the complete benefice of the persona of a church, and on the other
when the tithe of the lands of a parish passed to some religious corpora-
tion it tended to draw the glebe, at any rate in part, after it, and the
vicar had no more than a minor share in either.

The process was gradual by which the earlier conception of tithe faded
out and was displaced by the notion of an express obligation towards
the clergy. At first the teaching was only homiletical. Preachers like
Caesarius of Aries and numerous councils, beginning with that of Macon in
585, impressed the moral duty of obedience and the spiritual danger of
defiance. Excommunication was threatened, and Penitentials taught the
sinfulness of neglecting the law. Thus the custom of payment became
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